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THE COLLECTOR AND ART CRITIC. 



AN ARTIST'S VIEW OF RUSKIN. 
By J. Scott Hartley. 

It might possibly be of interest to consider a few of the 
ways in which the artist-painter looks at outdoor nature. 

1 knew in London some years ago two art students who had 
been for several years pupils of Ruskin — who told me about 
their experience with him. Ruskin's system was to keep his 
pupils at work for six months on a single leaf of a tree, draw- 
ing it from every point of view until they had learned by heart 
every vein and every little minutia of form. Then followed 
six months on a twig, a similar time on a branch of a tree — 
then came the trunk, and finally the whole tree. From minute 
detail to masses ; putting the cart before the horse, as it were. 

Ruskin as a word painter was a master; but as a critic of 
the language of the artist — the painted canvas — he receives 
very little consideration from the artist fraternity. 

In blowing Turner's horn he denied the right of any con- 
temporary landscapist to perform tunes on that useful instru- 
ment. Constable, equally great, and in some respects more 
forceful than Turner — less poetical, perhaps, but more virile 
and objective — Constable, whom France claims to be the 
founder of its greatest period of landscape art, is totally ig- 
nored by Ruskin, nor had Gainsborough, Wilson and other 
splendid landscapists of that same period any existence in his 
mind. However, to return to our subect. 

There is another way of studying nature, and endeavoring 
to extract its artistic truths — by standing on one's head and 
elevating the heels perpendicularly in the air, reversing the 
usual order of things. By this method the brain becomes in- 
fused with blood, the mind consequently is impressed through 
the visional organs that all nature is blue with violet, red and 
yellow streaks shooting spasmodically through the prevailing 
hue. On this being reproduced on canvas we have an excellent 
example of wriat is called the Impressionistic School. The 
artist, however, who views outdoor nature from the ordinary 
standpoint — two feet on the ground, and who is the pos- 
sessor of normal common sense and artistic mentality — on 
glancing around the surrounding landscape is impressed first 
with the general effect in a given space, within the limit of 
vision. This space has in it the elements of a picture. It 
appears to him as a broad mass of form, a composition of light 
and shade and color. 

Details are subordinated in the general effect — in fact, can- 
not be seen at all without an effort of the will to concentrate 
on small parts of the view. He does not see a leaf or a blade 
of grass ; even a large tree is only a part of the general mass — 
the composition as a whole. 

In reproducing or interpreting this scene On canvas, some 
maintain the spontaneous impression — giving only sufficient 
detail to give character and interest to aid in telling the story. 
The poetical phase — pictures of this kind generally occupy the 
first rank — others exert their reason; suppress more or less 
the emotional, and speak more in prose — and perhaps excel- 
lently well. But the great landscapists are always broad and 
simple and use detail in a subjective and suggestive, rather 
than objective manner. For instance, the works of the late 
George Inness, Wyant and Homer Martin are examples. 

The Ruskin idea of nature is like that of the photographic 
lens — the leaf before the tree ; the subordination of the grand- 
eur of nature to littleness. 

Astronomers have proved that the camera lens will repro- 
duce on the negative forms that which the strongest telescope 
will not divulge to the human eye. A microscope will not pro- 
duce works of art ; it belongs to science. Now it seems to me 
that if the amateur photographer will go to nature and allow 
himself to be governed by the same principle that governs the 
artist in looking at it, he will eventually find a way of con- 
trolling the desire of the lens to go into minutia and to give 



an absolutely mechanical reproduction of nature without the 
essence — the atmospheric quality. To a certain extent it is 
true the operator will always be the slave of his lens, but he 
can in many ways learn by experience to control it and bend 
it to the desire of his will — which desire would control the 
various processes that follow — in producing the prints. 

As the amateur gets more into the spirit of nature and un- 
derstands its bigness, harmony and simplicity, so will he ap- 
proach nearer to the attainment of a higher artistic standard. 
The enormous progress made by the amateur photographers 
makes one think of the possibility of a still more advanced 
standard to be attained. 

For Ruskin as a writer I have a most profound respect and 
admiration. He was referred to in my previous . letter as a 
critic. It is rather enjoyable once in a while for the artist to 
criticize his critic and so reverse the natural co-relation of the 
two. 

"The Stones of Venice," which for exquisite beauty of 
thought and descriptive power is unexcelled in the literature 
of the world, would alone place Ruskin in the highest rank of 
writers. 

But when he refers to the painter's art his imagination was 
like the lark which soars up and up into the heavens almost 
beyond human vision and then bursts forth into song as if 
in worship of the glories of the world spread out before it. 
But the song has no connection whatever with the bit of can- 
vas on which the artist painted a section of his individual 
music — a symphony in color, perhaps, or a harmony in grey. 

It is a common delusion with the public — that is, with those 
who do not think for themselves — that florid language and 
fluent and eloquent writing make good art criticism. True art 
criticism must be founded on knowledge of the subject dis- 
cussed, and the consideration of the great principles of 
breadth and unity that govern all nature, and, to be effective, 
must be calmly analytic, and appeal to the understanding 
rather than the emotions. 




THE WHISTLING BOY. 
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